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a y \ HOM can this little work with more : 


propriety own for its patron, than the per- 
ſon to whoſe exertions in the cauſe of Li- 


berty it owes perhaps its exiſtence, certainly. 


Its ſecurity, Without your generous and 


patriotic efforts the fate of a writer, who 


| Preſumed to treat of the myſteries of Go- 
vernment, depended upon the arbitrary 
will of a Chief Juſtice, inſtead of the un- 
biaſſed ſuffrages of his Fellow-Citizens. - 


I am, 
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With profound reſpect, 
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TT is the peculiar glory of Engliſhmen to enjoy 
a conſtitution which has been the wonder 
and envy of ſurrounding nations. To undertake 
a regular proof of its various excellencies would 
be a taſk equally trite and uſeleſs ; fince the ſecu- 
rity of perſon and property; the internal tran- 
quillity ; the extended commerce ; the pre-emi- 
nence of arts and manufactures, which have un- 
interruptedly exiſted for more than a century in 
this country, are irrefragable arguments of the 
truth of the poſition. To what cauſe can this 
almoſt unexampled proſperity be referred, ex- 
| cept to the ſingular formation of its conſtitution ? 
which, to uſe the juſt definition of Paley, is, fo 
much of its law, as relates to the deſignation 
and form of the neee To . thoſe 


99 This 3efinition of Conſtitution, i is e thei com- 
mon uſe of the word. Germany, Ruſſia, and even Turkey, have 
their conſtitutions, however defpotic may be their governments. 
Mr. Paine favours us with a definition entirely different, and 
2s W to FI ſybjeR, entirely new. 
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deſtructive conteſts, which ariſe in ſtates, where 
every third or ſeventh year beholds new men 
inveſted with the ſupreme magiſtracy, and thoſe 
periodical {cenes of bloodſhed and miſery, which 
enſue under elective monarchies, the executive 
Power is made hereditary. It is furgher ! inveſted 
with all thoſe attributes of perfection and invio- 
lability, which command the reſpect and inſures 
the obedience of the multitude; it is endowed 
with prerogatives which can ſcarcely be em- 
ployed but for the public welfare, calculated to 
preſerve order and tranquillity at home, and to 
exert vigour, ſecrecy, and diſpatch in our tranſ- 
actions abroad. Next, principally to maintain a 
due controul over the democratic part, which the 
recent experience of a neighbouring nation ſhews, 
ought neceſſarily to exiſt ſomewhere in every well 
governed ſtate, a.council is eſtabliſhed chiefly he- 
reditary, but partly elective; it is compoſed of Pre- 
lates renowned for their piety and learning, Law- 
yers diſtinguiſhed by their profeſſional merits, 
Stateſmen advanced for their honourable ſervices, 
and a long train of Muſtrious Nobles who derive 
their claims to hereditary legiſlation from the 
moſt ancient and venerable origin. Such men 
are formed by their education, intereſted by their 
property, and bound by their conſcience, both to 
diſcharge the ſolemn truſt repoſed in them of the 
5 appel from all inferior juriſdictions with 
5 the 
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the ſtricteſt impartiality, and matureſt delibera- 
tion; and to exerciſe the glorious privilege of 


mediating between the throne, and the people, 


by checking, on the one hand, the inſidious uſurpa- 
tion of prerogative, and counteracting, on the 
other, the wild encroachments of democracy. Nor 
is the republican part of the conſtitution leſs wiſely 
and vigilantly formed, ſince every diſtrict of the 
empire enjoys the privilege of ſending repreſent- 
atives to parliament; and men of all orders and 
profeſſions, intereſted by their property, and expe- 
rienced in the occupation of their reſpective 
purſuits, obtain ſeats in the grand council of the 
nation. And as in their hands taxation, the 
grand engine of government, is placed by the 
. conſtitution, the people of England poſſeſs the 
rare felicity of not being ſubje&ed to any pecu- 
niary burden, which is not impoſed with the con- 
ſent of their repreſentatives. Thus our conſtitu- 
tion happily unites the advantages of the three 
ſpecies of government, to which all others are 
in fact reducible, and is fortunately exempt from 
their defects. We enjoy the ſtrength, energy, 
and ſecrecy of monarchial councils without feel - 

ing the capricious violence of deſpotiſm; we have 
the wiſdom of ariſtocracy, without ſuffering from 
that haughty, and excluſive ſpirit, which too often 
characteriſes privileged orders; and we can boaſt 
the zeal, eloquence, and independence of a de- 
| A2 mocracy 
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- mocracy, without being expoſed to the fermen- 
ration of paſſions, with the folly of contrivance, 
and weakneſs of execution, which are uſually in- 
ſeparable from the meaſures of popular aſſemblies. 
Such is the, outline of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
as delineated by the maſterly hand of a Somers, 
at the memorable æra of the revolution; and had 
future artiſts been content with following the 
traces of his pencil, they would have preferred 
the natural unſullied hue of freedom animated 
by virtue, to the gaudy and dazzling colours of 
corruption, with which the piece is ſo diſguſt- 
ingly overcharged. | 
But while theory informs us that we are free, 
and in conformation of her doctrine points to 
three eſtates ſo happily equipoiſed, and form- 
ing ſo goodly a ſyſtem of mutual counterac- 
tion, experience anſwers that there is a baneful 
diſeaſe called influence, which has unaccount- 
ably crept in, and which, after having gradu- 
ally deſtroyed the vigour of our conſtitution, is 
now actually preying upon its vitals. Hence the 
majority of the commons are no longer freely 
choſen by the ſuffrages of the people; a borough ' 
is transferred with as much publicity and as little 
ceremony, from one proprietor to another, as a 
common freehold ;- the price of a ſeat in parlia- 
ment is as well known and as arithmetically cal- 
culated as the value of land; and even men who 
have reſpectable characters to loſe, are not aſhamed 
| | 5 to 
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to employ the moſt ſordid arts of venality with» 
out the pains of concealment in the ignominious 


traffic. And what is ſtill worſe, this confederacy 
is far more pernicious to civil liberty, than even 


thoſe of Poland and Venice, ſince zhere, in caſe 


of any violent abuſe of power, the people have 
the remedy of bringing their oppreſſors to juſtice 
from their notoriety ; bur in a country where the 
_ criminality is divided among many, is ſanctioned 
by cuſtom, is fortified, by prejudice, and ope- 
rates without the riſk of reſponſibility, the con- 
dition of the bulk of the nation 1s indeed hope- 
leſs. If this were the extent of the evil, there 
might be a ſource of conſolation : were the com- 
ponent members of the ariſtocratic corps to uſe 
powers thus obtained, unbiaſſed and independent, 

it is probable that they might be ſometimes 
exerted for the benefit of the public; but, unhap- 
pily, theſe conſtitutional monopoliſts are, partly 
from motives of inclination, and partly from 
thoſe of neceſſity, (which ſhall hereafter be ex- 
plained) as much. under the influence of the 
crown, as that pliant afſembly, which is digni- 
fied with the name of Repreſentation of the Peo- 
ple. The executive power therefore may be ſaid 
with truth to unite in itſelf the triple capacities 
of, taxation, legiſlation, and execution of the 
laws. The forms of Liberty are preſerved, but 
a ſpirit has long fince evaporated. We are 
nearly 
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nearly in * predicament of the Romans under 
Auguſtus, who permitted the old offices of the 
Republic to remain, but took care to conjoin 
them all in his own perſon. In ejus unius Perſona 
veleris Reipublicæ vis argue Majeſtas per cumulutas 
Magiftratum Poteſtates exprimebatur, ſays the civi- 
lian Gravina. It is true that he uſed this exceſſive 
authority with moderation, and promoted the 
- happineſs of the people; but the examples of his 
ſucceſſors ought to ſtrike every nation with a juſt 
terror, where ſimilar powers are veſted in one 
man; however his natural inclinations, congenial 
to thoſe of our preſent amiable ſovereign, may 
lead him to clemency and forbearance ; and ren- 
der him incapable of harbouring a thought, or 
adopting a perſuaſion detrimental to the welfare 
of his ſubjects, _ 
That we may not be underſtood to reſt hi me · 
lancholy ſtatement of our conſtitutional decripi - 
tude on vague aſſertions, and perverted facts, 
＋ (though to ſay the truth, were we inclined to uſe 
that mode of ſupporting our poſitions, there are 
ſeveral very great writers on Government, now 
living to keep us in countenance) we ſhall begin 
with conſidering the actual compoſition of the 
Upper Houſe, and we truſt from this examination 
it will clearly appear that it is very different from 
what-the Conſtitution intended, (a controlling and 


[| Gan aſſembly); and we ſhall ee be able to 
[| = diſcover 
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diſcover what emoluments are enjoyed, and what 
rewards are expected by thoſe, who are thus ho- 
nourably diſtinguiſhed from their fellow citizens. 
The noble Lords who enjoy places under Go- 
vernment, may be conſidered in two diviſions; 
the firſt-contains thoſe whole offices are held at 
pleaſure ; the ſecond, thoſe whom cuſtom eſteems 
tenants for life. The peers at preſent holding 
offices at pleaſure are, we believe, thirty-four,— 
We may perhaps be permitted to lay it down as 
a rule that of every claſs or profeſſion which has 
to look up to the crown fgr its reward and emolu- 
ment, two parts of three will be found the 
ſteady.* ſupporters of miniſtry. Biſhops hither- 
to capable of tranſlation are 26 
Admirals in Houſe of Lords 4:4 
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In order to vindicate ourſelves from the poſſible accuſa- 
tion of ſcandal or ſedition, we adjoin a quotation from Paley, 
r. 2d, p. 228; Our diſcuſſion relates ſolely to that influenee 
** which reſults from the acceptance or expectation of public 
*« preferments ; nor does the influence which-we ſpeak of re- 
* quire any ſacrifice of perſonal probity.” We requeſt that 
when, in the future pages of this Eſſay, we mention the terms 
corruption, influence, or bribery, we may be conſidered as im- 
plying no diſhoneſt motive, When we aſſert that a noble Lord 

or an honourable Commoner is governed by a hope of place or 
| penſion, we only mean that intereſt has a ſecret bias on his 
mind, which actuates him unknown to himſelf, | | 


Peers, 


(2 3 


| Peers, Generals and Colonels 18 
Tuo thirds of — 48 is 32 
8 32 
DS , 


Deduct 66 from 2 59, rem. 193 
| Though the remaining 193 peers cannot be 
faid to follow any profeſſion, yet when we view 


the long liſts of governments, * embaſſies, fleets, - 
regiments, rangerſhips, ſtars, and garters for 


themſelvesF. The poſts of lady of the bed-cham. 
ber, mald of honour, ſempſtreſs, or clear-ſtarcher 


for their wives and daughters. The ſure promo- 


tions in the army, navy, and offices of govern- 
ment for their ſons. The comfortable appoint- 
ments they aim at for a pimping valet, or a caſt- 
off miſtreſs : we may perhaps, without any con- 
fiderable raſhneſs, expect that no very violent de- 
gree of oppoſition will be met with from two 
thirds of the number. 

Ded. one third of 193. rem. 129 

Placemen, Biſhops, &c. 66 


Deduct 195 from 2 59, rem. 64 


* See farther particulars in the future pages. 
+ Go aſk mankind, and Scoto now ſhall tell, 
How trade encreaſes, and the world goes well; 
Strike off his penſion by the ſetting ſun, 


And England, if not Europe, is undone. | 
| From 


0 


. 
From the whole ſtatement I conclude, that in 
the Houfe of Peers the miniſter may at all times 


expect a majority of more than three to one. 


We muſt next perform the ungrateful taſk of 
delineating the democratic part of our ſyſtem ; 


and I am afraid it wears ſo dubious a ſhape, that 
it would be difficult for one not uſed to that 
bappy confuſion of terms which prevails amongſt 
our politicians, to diſtinguiſh it from what 1s 
eſteemed .its direct contrary. 

Of our repreſentatives, in number 558, 400 in 
England are returned for rotten boroughs, or for 
places under the patronage of individuals *. Of 
the mutilated repreſentation with which Scotland 
is inſulted, the condition is even worſe. The 
boroughs, few of which have more than fix elec- 
tors, are all under the ſway of ariſtocratic fami- 
lies, and treaſury agents. And of the counties, 
where one would expect to find at leaſt the ſhadow 
of independence, ſeven out of thirty are private 
property, and in thoſe which remain apparently 
unſubjugated, the right of voting is ſo limited, 
ſuch intrigue and feudal oppreſſion yet remain, 
that their repreſentatives may be ſaid to receive the 
voice of influence and of power, inſtead of that of 
the people. We find that one hundred and eighty 
ſeven members of the houſe of Commons are elect- 
ed under the parrenage of Engliſh peers. Amongſt 


. The principal information on this ſubject is derived from the 
H N id Boroughs, a book wt with uſeful information. 
C | __thole 
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thoſe fortunate individuals who have ohtained the 
envied privilege of being doubly and trebly re- 
preſented, we find the following names; and the 
various appendages of theſe names ſufficiently 
prove the extreme deſirableneſs of this patronage. 


Names. Number of Repreſentatives, _ Honours, 
Francis Ruſſel 9, Duke of Bedford, 
Marquis of Tavi- 
ſtock, Recorder of 

| Bedford. 

Charles Howard _ 8, Duke of Norfolk, 
| Earlof Surrey, He- 
reditary Earl Mar- 
ſhal, Lord Lievt- 
* _ tenant, and Cuſtos 
Rotulorum of the 
Welt Riding of 
Yorkſh. Colonel of 
firſt Battalion of the 
Weſt Riding Mi- 
litia, Recorder of 
Glouceſter, High 
3 Steward of Here- 
ford, V.P.otWelſh 
Charity. 5 
Henry Pelham Clinton 7. Duke of Newcaſtle, 
Earl of Lincoln, 
Ld Lieut. Cuſtos 
m Rotulor, Steward, 
. ira | Keeper, 


I 


(n 
Names. Number of Repreſentatives. HFonours. 
Keeeper, Guardian 
Auditor of Exche- 
quer, Knight of 
= wr | Garter, &c. &c. &c. 
James Lowther 7. In 1784, Baron Viſc. 
. e Earl Lonſdale, Ld 
Lieut. and Cuſtos 


Rot. of Counties 


Cumberland and 


\ Weſtmorland. 


George Edgecumbe 6. In 1784, Earl Edge- ̃ 
| cumbe, Viſ. Valle- 


tort, an Admiral, 
Lord Lieutenant, 
Cuſtos Rot. joint 
Vice Treaſurer, &c. 


Edward Eliott car · 6. In 1784, Ld Eliott, 


receiver General of 


Duchy of Cornwall 


Theſe ew inſtances may ſerve as a ſpecimen of 
the true road to wealth and honours. 


We find there is nearly an equality in number 
between the deputies of nobility and the other re- 
preſentatives of rotten boroughs. It will not be 


unreaſonable to conclude that, from the natural 
tendency every man of quality muſt feel to attach 
himſelf to the throne, the ſource of his envied 


diſtinetions: : from the value which is ſet on theſe 
| C2 diſtinctions 
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5 diſtin®tions, by men who do not polleſs them, 


but whoſe opulence and intereſt gives them a 
claim to future poſſeiſion; of the number of thoſe 
elected for ſuch boroughs, three parts in four at 
leaſt will give their ſanction to the governing 
power. Here, iben, glone is a decided majority: of 
the whole Houſe of Commons. 

Of the aſtenſible * places enjoyed by A 
of the Houſe of Commons, great part of them 
held at pleaſure, the number is upwards of ninety. 
In this calculation the great officers of the army 
Aae are included. And further, the num- 


» + tags on 5 civil lift amount to wk of one 
hundred thouſand pounds a year. We have no reaſon to ſup- 


. poſe this immenſe ſum expended without prudence and Heer. 


The following ſtatement, though more immediately referring to 
another houſe, we believe may be made here without any con- 
ſiderable impropriety. The promotions and. creations in the 
peerage of England and Ireland during Mr. Pitt's adminiſtra- 
on, are (royal and extinct _ omitted) Engliſh 54. 

Iriſh 48. 


102 - 


Here is much reward, and there doubtleſs have been. corre- | 
ſponding ſervices, Can we wonder at the almoſt unanimous 


approbation of Mr. Pitt's vigorous miniſtry? 


Further we would beg leave to aſk, if places, held under a 
fititious name, are few in number or unworthy attention. It 
might not be found convenient to hold out to public view a 
majority of the Houſe of Commons 17 70 Ps —_ 
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ber of places of emolument and honour which 
may be held by members of the houſe of Com- 
mons, are more than double the whole amount 
of popular repreſentation. And we may reſt af- 
ſured, that the competitors for future places, to- 
gether with the preſent placemen, whom gratitude 
or expectation attach to preſent meaſures, will 
form ſo numerous a body, as alone to enſure the 
majority to any miniſter.. 5 
If we conſider, therefore, the houſe in two 
points of view, we ſhall find liberty equally in 
danger: if as repreſentatives of rotten boroughs, 
an ariſtocratic tendency ſecures the majority to 
the crown; if as poſſeſſors of places, as competi- 
tors for reverſions, penſions, and peerages, a new 
and equally formidable majority preſents itſelf. 
But when, as has always been the caſe, theſe two 
majorities are united and knit together by the ce- 
menting influence of the crown, the force of 
corruption becomes irreſiſtible. Here, perhaps, 
ſome fautor veterum, one who without any re- 
ference to experience derives his ideas of the 
Britiſh conſtitution ſolely from the romances of 
Blackſtone and De Lolme, will exclaim ; * Are 
there not then ſome diſtricts which Mill maintain, 

their claim inviolate to independence; is nt 
the glorious ſtruggle of Weſtminſter in favour of 
| the Whig intereſt, a ſtanding confutation of your. 
2 2?” I will admit that at firſt fight the 
victories 


tr 


victories now and then gained by the inhabitants 


of theſe places over the treaſury appear favourable 
to the cauſe of liberty ; but when it is conſidered 
that they are obtained by the expenditure of im- 


menſe ſums ; by contaminating the morals of the 


people; by ſuſpending induſtry ; by reducing fa- 
milies to beggary ; by always endangering, and 
often deſtroying the lives of citizens; and that the 
object of ſuch conteſts is not to place a deſerv- 
ing man in the legiſlative body, or to accompliſh 
fome beneficial alteration in the ſyſtem, but 
merely to gratify the ambition and pique of ſome 
ariſtocratic houſe, which has been refuſed ® a 
government or an embaſſy ; a lover of his coun- 


try cannot but exclaim with Pyrrhus, Such 


another victory, were worle than a defeat,” 
Such being the hiſtory of our repreſentations, 


'fuch our houſe of peers, we are told by many 


that our national happineſs is compleat. Reform 
is conſtrued into ſedition, and corruption exalted 
into the brighteſt jewel of the conſtitution. I 
allow our miniſters to be great men, and I hope 
they are honeſt men. Yet what is to be expected 
from miniſters acting almoſt without control, but 
the exaltation of that privilege concurrent with 


I we advert to thoſe ſudden changes which are ſo repeat - 
edly taking place in both houſes, we ſhall invariably find a 
coincident diſappointment; how far theſe contemporaneous cir- 
eumſtances may be connected, ve do not preſume to determine. 

: 1 which 
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which their own authority riſes? What is to be 
expected from placemen and penſioners, but an 
extenſion of that ſyſtem of corruption by which 
they live? What is to be expected from an ariſ- 
tocracy titled or untitled, landed or monied, but 
degradation and oppreſſion of the lower orders? 
We truſt an examination into the various depart- 
ments civil, military, and eccleſiaſtical, will fully 
confirm our aſſertions. In the ſcheme of taxa- 

tion a ſtatement of a few facts will be ſufficient. 
In the commutation tax, the duty on each win- 
dow is increaſed, as the whole number of win- 
dows encreaſes, till ſuch a number is arrived at 
as might make an inconvenient charge on the pa- 
lace of ſome noble lord. It an honeſt ſhopkeeper 
chuſes to admit a little more light into his houſe, 
he has nor only the additional window to pay for, 
but an encreaſed duty on all the old ones. If a 
duke piles wing upon wing, and adds window to 
window, when once the ſtated number is paſſed, 
his grace is bound by no paltry reſtraint of tax. 
In the caſe of men ſervants, the tax on each is 
encreaſed as in the caſe of windows. A gentle- 
man who keeps four ſervants pays thirty ſhillings 
per annum each; one who keeps eleven pays 
31. each : but if inſtead of ten there were thirty, 

ſtill no more than 3l. per annum is paid for each. 
No commutation tax is paid for more than two 
houſes, All which taxes demonſtrate the deteſt- 
: | able 
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able principle of leſſening the burdens of the moſt 
jr | 

In the following ſtatement of the army and 
navy, the towering influence of ariſtocracy is 
completely evident. Of our generals thirty-fix, 
of our colonels thirty-one, of our admirals ten, 
are peers or peers ſons ; of our captains in the 
navy twenty-one are noble or honourable ; as in 
a liſt of about fixteen hundred lieutenants of the 
royal” navy, I only find eight honourable names, 
I ſuppoſe ir is the cuſtom for that inferior de- 
gree to be altogether omitted, or paſſed through 
merely as a form. The abſolute number of be- 
neficed nobles is not great; but when we confi- 
der the ſmall proportion which noble families 
bear to ignoble ones, we ſhall find that thirty- 
fix generals out of about one hundred and fifty ; 
thirty-one colonels out of about one hundred; 


and ten admirals out of fifty, make no ſmall pro- 


portion of the whole. We muſt further call to 
mind that the near collateral relations of nobility 


are not included in the above lift ; and when we 


reflect on their numbers and their poverty, their 
pride, which ſcornfully rejeas all commercial 


purfuits, and the neceſſity of a miniſterial majo- 


rity in'the upper houſe, we may fairly preſume 
that one half of the remaining poſt of honour 
are divided among them. Perhaps no ſentiment 
enn more forcibly in the human mind, than a 
: Tſe 


C549: 72 


jealouſy of the controul, an impatience of ſub- 
mitting to the command of thoſe we have re- 
garded as our equals, or our inferiors. Our 
rapid * military promotion inflicts in the breaſts 
of thoſe who are not preferred, becauſe they are 
not great, as keen a wound as inventive malice 
could deviſe. We have heard ſome arguers ſhame- 
fully infinuate, that with all theſe diſadvantages, 
we have even a ſurplus of candidates for admiſ- 
fion into the navy and army. What? is it right, 
becauſe from holding out a deluding picture of 
elegant manners, gay ſociety, a fancied emanci- 

pation from all the ſorrows of life, we can entrap 
a thoughtleſs unwary youth, we therefore ought 
to do it? Let us penetrate behind this gaudy ex- 
| ternal, and we ſhall ſee our officers miſerably 
poor +; immerſed without power of retreat in a 
continued round of thoughtleſs diffipation ; diſ- 
appointment of promotion perpetually harraſſing 
their minds; and to conclude all, the cutting re- 
ſlection, that they muſt bow to the happier for- 


* A young nobleman, who only finiſhed his academical ca- 
reer in the year 1790, is now a lieutenant-colonel in his Ma- 
jeſty's forces, and commands men who were grey- -headed in the 
ſervice, before he was born. 

I It is not from what we behold in St. . * or on 
the Parade that we are to judge of the army; were we to dive 
into the receſſes of the King's Bench or the Fleet, thoſe re- 
ceptacles of woe would be found to owe much of way * 
* to our military ſyſtem, . . : 
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rng f ſome exalted rival, the child, the paraſite, 
or the pandar of nobility. 

The abuſes of our eccleſiaſtical Side are 
ſo thoroughly known, that any attempt to prove 
them, would needleſsly encroach on the patience 
of our readers ; we only therefore ſtate a few parti- 


cularsFirſt; The perpetual diſcontents ariſing 


from tythes, attack the very corner ſtone of the 
foundation ; they implanr ſentiments of hatred 
and animoſity, where thoſe of peace and affection 
ought ever to reſide. Second; The powerful hope 
of tranflation has the ſtrongeſt tendency to make 
political intrigue the ſubſtitute for virtue, learn- 
ing, and an affiduous attention to the epiſcopal 
functions. Third; The extreme inequality of the 
benefices of inferior clergymen, together with the 
paltry ſtipends allowed to curates, involve the 
greater part of the order in poverty and con- 
tempt.—We would ſoftly; hint a fear, that the 
great patronage of the crown calls forth more 
exertion of talent in electioneering manceuvres, 
than in works of peace and holineſs. 
The ſtate of the civil liſt and houſchold, next 


adi out attention. 


The honorary ſervants of his Majeſty” s houſe- 
hold, peers and commoners, and ſimple gentle- 
men, are upwards of one hundred. If we eſti- 


mate their ſalaries on an average at five hundred 


pounds, here is, what L 0 call, a ſuperfluous 
1 expence 


(4 * 


expence of fifty thouſand — per annum. 
The deputies, clerks, aſſiſtants, &c. we do not 
know how to enumerate.* 

Some time ago a deduction was to be made 
from all ſalaries exceeding fifty pounds per an- 
num. It would have occurred in any other 
place, that the moſt eligible mode was to make a 
diminiſhed payment into the office appointed to. 
tranſact the buſineſs of ſalaries. But no- Ano- 

ther place was to be made, and the office of 

6 receiver of the deductions“ aroſe, 


An inſtance or two may evince the nature of the civil liſt. 
— One of the daughters of George the Second, it is ſaid, re- 
queſted her father's permiſſion to have her apartment papered, 
The king anſwered,  *© he could not afford it.” Not afford it! 
the expence could not exceed ten pounds! © That might be,” 
returned the king in the caſe of a common perſon, ** but I afſure 
you it would coſt me one thouſand,” The articles of the ac- 
count might probably ſtand thus : 

To A. B. Eſq. M. P. fot borough C. FOE" 
the princeſſes apartment — — — 300 
To Mr. J. D. deputy ſurveyor of the princeſſes | 

apartment for himſelf and two clerks — — 150 
To Mr. F. K, chief paperer _ .- * 150 
CCC 

Jo K. W. Eſq. member for the county of N. comp- 
troller of the works in the princeſſes apartment, 
for himſelf — — — — — 300 
Board wages for 12 ſervants for a month — — 40 
Paper, 2, and a wworkman for four days — — 10 


„ horas Ten C. 1009 
. 5 be 


-The phyſicians, ordinary and extraordinary, are 
Rm ten ; ſurgeons eleven ; oculiſts and dentiſts 
fix or ſeven. Whence we might infer that their 
Majeſties houſehold equalled in number five po- 
pulous cities, together with the adjacent vil- 
lages, allowing two phyſicians to each or that 
(which God forbid) a peſtilential diſorder 
never ceaſed to rage within the royal pre- 
miſes. His Majeſty's houſekeepers are in num- 
ber eight. The rangers and deputy rangers 
twenty. Her Majeſty's honorary female atten- 
dants are near thirty. Her Majeſty too has her 
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4 gentlemen uſhers, pages of the preſence, pages 
. aſſiſtants, treaſurer, ſecretary, &c. &c. &c. The 
: | whole number of royal ſervants amounts to _—_ 
4 two thouſand.* 

| What can be the uſe, what the comfort of 
4 theſe exceſſive appendages to the royal eſtabliſh- 
1 ment? If 1t could be proved, that they tended in 
* the leaſt to promote the happineſs or encreaſe the 
4 pleaſure of a prince we ſo juſtly reſpect, no good 
4 ſubject would repine at their extravagance. But 
2 when we have reaſon to believe, that they are no 
Y i | 


No one would be more unwilling than myſelf to take 
away the livelihood of any ſet of men however uſeleſs. Nor 
would I give my fiat to any reform which did not continue all 
the ſalaries of the preſent place holders ;—the expence to the na- 
tion is nothing when compared to the miſery of ſo many in- 
dividuals. 7 , | 

ways 
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ways Acceptable to his Majeſty ; that his income is 
expended on palaces which he never enters, and 
Javiſhed on perſons whom he cannot know, and 
whom if he did know he would certainly deſpiſe, 
this enormous patronage ſeems converted againſt 
the perſonage, whoſe ſplendor it was inftituted 
to augment. It becomes, when added to the pa- 
tronage of the other departments of the ſtate, a 
formidable engine * to operate upon an obe- 
dient majority, erects the miniſter and his ad- 
herents into a ſpecies of fourth eſtate, and ena- 
bles him to ſet at defiance the ſovereign and the 
people | 
Of the ſtate of our poor and of our popr laws, a more 
extended account may perhaps hereafter be given, 
than at preſent we find convenient. It may ſuffice 

to ſay, that bill after bill has been brought into the 
houſe, and each in its turn rejected. Whether it 
is that the miſeries of the poor make them de- 
pendant on the rich, or that the rich extend not 
the circle of humanity beyond that of affluence, 
I will not preſume to determine. A radical de- 
fect muſt certainly exiſt ſomewhere in the inſti- 
tution or execution of theſe laws, ſince a greater 
ſum is annually raiſed by parliament for their 
ſupport than maintains the whole eſtabliſhment 


This was nearly being compleatly verified in the year 1783. 
when an ariſtocratic faction equally odious to king and people 
had ſeized the reins of government, | | 
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civil and military of ſome kingdoms; and aſy- 


lums, wor khouſes, &c. are opened in every pa- 
riſh, at a great expence to the inhabitants for the 
reception of the indigent; yet our ſtreets are in- 
feſted with innumerable beggars, who prefer the 
precarious profits of mendicity to the certain 


- proviſion aſſigned them by law. 


I may be permitted to take it for granted, that 
the moſt ſtrenuous defender of preſent meaſures 
will not aſk me to point out the neceſfity of re- 
form in our law, and in the mode of practiſing 
it. If I am told that our preſent legiſlature is 
adequate to the correction of abuſe in every de- 
partment, I aſk, will thoſe who exiſt by abuſes 
deſtroy them ? In ſome branches, in the law for 
inſtance, a noble lord may not be much injured 
by a reform ; his nephew, may be clerk of the 
King's Bench; his couſin Cuſtos Brevium; or the 
brother of his favourite miſtreſs, a Maſter in 
Chancery. Suppoſe this little objection removed, 
his lordſhip will argue thus: Let us not touch 


upon the minuteſt abuſes; there is no poſſibility 


of ſaying to a reformer, thus far ſhalt thou go 
and no farther. He will then immediately exert 


his eloquence, his chicane, and what is ſtill more 


efficacious, his influence, to prevent the moſt 
ſalutary reform that can be propoſed. If a per- 
ſon the leaſt liable to be affected can reaſon in 


mis manner, what have we expect from thoſe 


Lords 


6230 

Lords and Commoners whoſe great conſequence 
depends on the continuation of abuſe. And ex- 
perience has ſhewn us that we mult ceaſe to look 
to them for the accompliſhment of theſe reforms, 
unleſs they are ſeconded by ſuch energies from 
- without, as ſhall filence the voice of influence 
within.“ | 
There is a conſideration worthy of che oo 
tion of our rulers, if they really feel as much 
regard for the happineſs and tranquillity of the 
country as they profeſs. It is aſſerted by many, 
that the people of England have a ſtrong mo- 
narchial propenſity, that is, a general tenden- 
cy to maintain the Conſtitution, as it was eſta- 
bliſhed at the Revolution. Adminiſtration co- 
incides with the, doctrine, and in their ſpeeches 
roundly maintains it. If this be founded in 
fact, or if they really believe what they aſſert, 
where can lie the danger of permitting a mode- 
rate plan of reform in every department of the 
State, but more particularly of the parliamen- 
tary repreſentation, to be propoſed, and adopted 
thro' the medium of temperate diſcuſſion ?. The 
people, ſatisfied with the ines ſtate of pub- 


We would not be underſtood to allude from the expreſſion 
of energy from without to any violence or ſedition; we ſolely 
mean by it,” ! the people exerting themſelves Map nes 
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lic affairs, and placing a boundleſs corifiderice 


in thoſe who at preſent diſpenſe the favours 'of 


the Crown, will receive it with gratitude, and 
inſtead of being betrayed into exceſſes, the too 


uſual concomitants of change, will attribute the 


conceſſions of Government to its patriotiſm, not 
to its fears, and repay it with new and unequi- 
vocal proofs of eſteem and affection. Let ty- 


rants tremble at the name of reform, and ſhut 


their gates againſt its approaches ; but thoſe 
who are obeyed leſs from-a ſenſe of duty than of 
love, in admitting it, only open a door to new 
triumph, and the moſt exquiſite gratifications 
which hearts glowing with patriotic ardor can 


receive. . 
If on the contrary, the reverſe of the winded 


is the true reprefentation of the populac mind, 


that the people of England, weary of their mix- 


ed Conftitution, admire the fimplicity of a Re- 


public, that they no longer look with reverence - 


to inſtitutions ſanctified by antiquity, and to 
diſtinctions not founded on the baſis of public 


utility; if, as it pleaſes ſome to affirm, this 
ſtatement be true, I will appeal in the name of 
Prudence, of Common Senſe, or what is ſtill 
more powerful, of Intereſt, to our legiſlators, to 


know by what means they can pretend to ſtop 


the current of public opinion. Even granting 
that they are able to cruſh every _ of refor- 
mation, 


2 


(25) Y 
mation that can be propoſed, and that no open 
diſcontents ſhall conſequently enſue, let it be re- 
membered that five years will bring them to the 
awful period of their diſſolution, and let them 
then meet their conſtituents with what ts 
they may. 

'The Miniſter 15 therefore placed i in a duem- 
ma, from which he can only extricate himſelf 
by reſtoring the Conſtitution to its priſtine pu- 
rity, 5 acceding to the wiſhes of every good 
citizen. Survey the ſtate of things in every 
point of view; let ariſtocracy or democracy pre- 
dominate, the. neceſſity of a ſpeedy n is 
ſelf- evident. 

\. I will, content myſelf with A out a 
few general hints of the mode of reform which 
may be adopted. Though our preſent provin- 
cial diviſion may give riſe to ſome light inequa- 
lity in repreſentation, the evil is nothing com- 
pared with thoſe which would attend a new mo- 
delling of diſtricts. It fignifies little, if in one 
place ten thouſand, in another eleven, ſend" 
repreſentative. I propoſe. then, that every town 
containing ten thouſand inhabitants ſhall fend 
two members to the Lower Houſe—every town 
containing above twenty thouſand three every 
town containing above - forty thouſand four— 
London ten — Weſtminſter ten- and every county 
| ſhall ſend a number proportionate to its popula® 
D tion, 
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tion. This plan may appear to ſome too fa- 


vourable to the inhabitants of towns. But it is 
to be conſidered, that they are much more en- 


lightened, and much leſs under control than the 


inhabitants of the country. The tyrannical in- 
fluence and interference practiſed by country 


gentlemen over their tenants, and even the ſer- 
vants of their tenants, render a county election 


little more than an internal conteſt of the leſſer 


ariſtocracy. Alſo thoſe who live in towns have 
much greater opportunities of knowing the real 


conduct and views of their repreſentative. The 
diſperſed electors of a county member, ſcarce 
ſee, or even hear of him, except at his ſepten- 


nial viſit. The abſurd cuſtom of voting as 
| Holder of land in this county, and again, as poſ- 


ſeſſor of a franchiſe in that town, ſhould for 
ever be put an end to. It is not land or fran- 


chiſes which are repreſented, but men. The 


method of giving a vote for a county ſhould be 
by enrolling names in the ſeveral pariſhes where 
the voters reſide. By this means all tumult, 
drunkenneſs, _— and 1 of reg wilt 
be avoided. 6 

And here I muſt Wb n A word 
at parting with the Miniſter. I have before ob- 
ſerved, that his abilities command my reſpect, 

And in no caſe any vote to o be given except a the place 
of n n 


* | and 
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mation that can be propoſed, and that no open 
diſcontents ſhall conſequently enſue, let it be re- 
-membered that five years. will bring them to the 
awful period of their diffolution, and let them 
then mcet their conſtituents with what _ 
on may. | 

. The Miniſter is therefore placed i in a dogs 
ma, from which he can only extricate himſelf 
by reſtoring the Conſtitution to its priſtine pu- 

rity, by acceding to the wiſhes of every good 
citizen. Survey the ſtate of things in every 
point of view; let ariſtocracy or democracy pre- 
dominate, the neceſſity of a voy reform is 
ſelf- evident. 

I will content myſelf with Wenn out a 
few general hints of the mode of reform which 
may be adopted. Though our preſent provin- 
cial diviſion may give riſe to ſome ſlight inequa- 
lity in repreſentation, the evil is nothing com- 
pared with thoſe which would attend a new mo- 
delling of diſtricts. It fignifies little, if in one 
place ten thouſand, in another eleven, ſend a 
_ repreſentative. I propoſe then, that every-town 
containing ten thouſand inhabitants ſhall ſend 

two members to the Lower Houſe—every town 
containing above twenty thouſand. three every 
town containing above. forty thouſand four— 
London ten—Weſtminſter ten—and every county 
mall ſend a number proportionate to its popula+ 
DD» tion. 
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tion. This plan may appear to ſome too fa- 
vourable to the inhabitants of towns. But it is 
to be conſidered, that they are much more en- 
lightened, and much leſs under control than the 
mhabitants of the country. The tyrannical in- 
fluence and interference practiſed by country 
gentlemen over their tenants, and even the ſer- 
vants of their tenants, render a county electio 
little more than an internal conteſt of the leſſer 
ariſtocracy. Alſo thoſe who live in towns have 
much greater opportunities of knowing the real 
conduct and views of their repreſentative. The 
diſperſed electors of a county member, ſcarce 
ſee, or even hear of him, except at his ſepten- 
nial viſit. © The abſurd cuſtom of voting as 
holder of land in this county, and again, as poſe 
ſeſſor of a franchiſe in that town, ſhould for 
ever be put an end to. It is not land or fran- 
chiſes which are repreſented, but men. The 
method of giving a vote for a county ſhould be 
by enrolling names in the ſeveral pariſhes where 
the voters reſide . By this means all tumult, 
| drunkenneſs, expence, rel lot of "labour, will 
be avoided. © 
And here 1 muſt indulge ur with a word 
= at parting with the Miniſter. © I have before ob- 
- ſerved, that his abilities command my reſpect, 


Andi in no caſe any vote to be given except at the place 
> 3-664 mens f 
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and his virtues my eſteem. Did I think leſs 
highly of his character, what I am going to re- 
mark would be inefficient, and therefore abſurd. 
There has been a practice lately adopted by his 
adherents, in the higheſt degree illiberal, and I 
hope unknown to him: It is that of confound- 
ing the friends to reform with the enemies of the 
Conſtitution ; of placing a Grey, a Lambton, 
and a Stanhope, in the fame claſs with a Barlow, 
a Marat, a Robertfpierre ; of aſperſing a moſt 
learned and reſpectable body of our fellow-citi- 
Zens, who have long endured a privation of 
the rights deareſt to mankind with exemplary 
patience, and unſhaken loyalty, and even ren- 
dering their perſons 2nd property inſecure, by 
the diſſemination of inflammatory writings among 
the deluded populace. The outrages commit- 
ted at Birmingham in 1791, ſhew the deplora- 
ble effects of this miſerable policy, and the pro- 
bable rejection of every plan of parliamentary 
reform, will be a conſummation of its miſchief. 
If Mr. Pitt approves of aſſociations to preſerve 
our perſons and property, it is incumbent on 
him to expreſs his diſapprobation of a conduct 
which tends to extinguiſh patriotiſm, to annihi- 
late charity, and to oppreſs a large n, 

of uſeful and induſtrious citizens. 
Thus, I have delineated the real powers and 
excellencies of our conſtitution; I have traced 
| through 
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through either houſe the extent of corruption, 


and proved it to be omnipotent. I have, in op- 


poſition to thoſe who blindly applaud every thing 
which is, ſhewn that influence within gives riſe 


to abundant evil without ; I have, laſtly, pointed 
out conſtitutional exertions for a parliamentary 


reform, to be the ſole means of purity and re- 


novation. 


In this ice 1 bave — actusted by | 


no other motive than a moſt ardent deſire to pro- 


mote the happineſs of the ſociety to which I 


glory in belonging. I am not to be found on 


the terrace of Windſor, or in the pavilion of 
Brighthelmſtone ; neither is my name enrolled 
among the friends of the people, nor in the aſſo- 
ciations which are formed againſt imaginary and 
undefincable dangers. Mibi, Galba, Otho, Vitel- 
lius, nec injurid nec beneficio cogniti. 


AN OLD WHIG. 
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through either houſe the extent of corruption, 


and proved it to be omnipotent. I have, in op- 
poſition to thoſe who blindly applaud every thing 
which is, ſhewn that influence within gives riſe 


to abundant evil without; I have, laſtly, pointed 
out conſtitutional exertions for a parliamentary 


reform, to be the ſole means of purity and re- 
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In this undertaking I have been actuated by 
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